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THE INTRODUCTION. 



It having been hitherto more a custom'than a rule to 
give publicity to the various papers read before the A. A. 
Society at Aylesbury, through the medium of the Bucks 
Herald, the writer of the following paper has been in- 
duced in compliance with the wish of some of those who 
heard it, to publish it in conjunction with four Norman 
Illustrations of Fonts, which, it is hoped, will be found,from 
their characteristic peculiarities generally interesting, and 
useful as exhibiting some architectural features belonging 
exclusively to the style. He would here notice that the 
works mostly consulted in the preparation of it are those 
of Wall, Bingham, and the Archseologia, to which refer- 
ences are frequently given, that the reader may, if wishful, 
see for himself, the subject treated of more at large. His 
thanks are due to the respective individuals who have 
kindly provided him with the required sketches, and like- 
wise to the Rev. A. Baker, Hon. Sec. to the Society, by 
whom the details explanatory of the illustrations are sup- 
plied. 

Jston- Clinton f Oct. 1848. 



SOME PARTICULARS 



CONNECTED WITH 



THE HISTORY OF BAPTISMAL FONTS. 



It is the purpose of the present paper to give in a col-" 
leeted form some particulars connected with the history of 
baptismal fonts. How far I have succeeded, it is not for 
me to determine. If indeed the result of what researches 
I have been enabled to make, should prove in any degree 
interesting to the present meeting, or smooth the way to 
further investigation, I shall rejoice, notwithstanding my 
first diffidence, in having undertaken the by no means 
thankless task, the result of which, such as it is, I now 
venture to bring before you; and here I would apply the 
motto, *^qui docet, discit,^* he who teaches is himself a 
learner. 

To treat of the history of fonts necessarily leads one up 
to their original ; and even a step beyond, prior to their 
existence. That baptism was performed by the Jews be- 
fore Messiah's time, is a well-established fact, to which the 
Misna and Gemara, as other books of the Jews themselves, 
bear credible witness. Maimonides has left us a testimony 
to this eflfect. He asserts that any ethnic who is willing 
to enter into the covenant, must be circumcised and bap- 
tized and bring a sacrifice. He states also that they baptize 
" in a confluence of waters ;" and the presence of three 
witnesses was required. The Jerusalem Talmud says the 
same thing; moreover this baptism was not confined to 
adults ; infant children at the father's desire were circum- 
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cised^ baptized^ and admitted as proselytes ; males under 
thirteen years and a day, and females under twelve years 
and a day were baptized as infants, not being yet, as Wall 
in his History of Infant Baptism observes*, the son of assent 
— ^meaning not considered of age to assent for themselves. 
In war it was not an unusual thing for the enemy to leave 
their infants and young children exposed in the woods or 
roads. These, if a Jew found and was anxious to bring 
them up in his religion, were first circumcised, and shortly 
after baptized. The learned Lightfoot, a man noted for 
his exemplary piety, and deep acquaintance with Rabbini- 
cal literature, remarks that " the baptizing of infants was a 
thing as well known in the Church of the Jews, as it ever 
has been in the Christian Church*'.'^ This is satisfactory 
to know, as it throws light upon circumstances of a theo- 
logical nature, otherwise somewhat in the shade ; rather, 
I should say, throws an additional gleam upon what was 
light before. ^^ The Jewish custom of washing any person, 
or any thing that was by their law to have a tevillah or 
solemn washing, was to do it three times over, so that 
a vessel that was to be washed was drawn three times 
through the water.*^ The probability is therefore that the 
trine immersion of after years in the Christian Church, 
was suggested by, and in imitation of, a pre-existent cus- 
tom among the Jews. 

The mode in which the ever-adorable Redeemer sub- 
mitted Himself to baptism is familiar to all. One Evange- 
list informs us that " He was baptized of John in Jordan ;'' 
another that " He went up straightway out of the water.^' 
At a later day, it is related of Philip and the eunuch 
under the Ethiopian Candace that they ''went down both 
into the water, and he baptized him, and when they were 
come up out of the water,^' Philip was caught away to Azo- 

a Wall, vol. i. Introduction, p. 4, &c. *> Hon Heb. Matt. iii. 6. 
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tus, and the eunuch " went on his way rejoicing^/^ Leav- 
ing the sure written records of inspiration, we must have 
recourse to the writings of those immediately succeeding 
the apostolic age in order to know what was customary in 
their day, as regards the subject and manner of baptism. 
Justin Martyr (A.D. 140) in his Apol. 2, ad Antoninum 
Pium*^, has observed, "We bring (converts) to some place 
where there is water, and they are regenerated by the same 
way of regeneration by which we were regenerated, for they 
are washed with water in the name of God the Father, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit/' 
This passage is also quoted by Wall in his afore-named 
work, both in its original as well as in its translated form*. 
His reasons for introducing it he states to be, 1st, because 
it is the most ancient account of the ivay of baptizing next 
the Scripture, and shews the plain and simple manner of 
administering it ; the Christians of these times had lived, 
many of them at least, in the Apostles' days; and 2ndly, be- 
cause it shews that the Christians used the word regenera- 
tion (or being born again) for baptism, and that they were 
taught so to do by the Apostles. They used it as custom- 
arily, and appropriated it as much to signify baptism, as we 
do the word christening^. In another place he tells us 
that the Jewish baptism of proselytes was called his "new 
birth'' or regeneration; and again, that " the Christians did 
in all ancient times use 'regeneration' or 'born again,' mean- 
ing or connoting by it baptism. This I remark because in 
patristic writings the manner of being regenerated would be ' 
an expression equivalent to the manner of being Christianly 



e Acts viii. 

d "'Eiretra Ayovrat ixp'' rjfiav HvBa S^up iarl, Koi Tp6irov kvay€Vvi](Ti(as tv koI 
fifius aifTol diveycyviiOrjixeVt &vay€vyoomai — *Eir* uv6fiaros yhp rov YlaTphs^ tSov 
ZKsov jcal AfcririJTov ©coC, kcH rov ^oniipos i)fJMV *lri(rov Xpiarou Koi wt^fiaros 
irylou rb iv r^ fidari t6tc \ovrphv iroiovprai. 

« Wall, vol. i. p. 66, ' lb., vol. i. p. 69. 
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baptized. It may be therefore useful, though somewhat 
irrelevant, to notice further, that these primitive disciples, 
pisciculi, as they were sometimes wont to style themselves, 
never understood by this regeneration, this Tpoirov avayev* 
vrja€a>9, as many modern writers use it, for repentance and 
conversion." They believed, I suppose, that the ground- 
work might then be laid, and tools and materials provided, 
but that the superstructure had still to be built. The 
stones might be furnished, but the squaring and fitting 
them in their places had yet to be done before the temple 
could be finally raised. Manifestly, it is of adult baptism 
I here speak, or more strictly, of all whose after-years were 
to test the use or abuse they would make of their new- 
creaturely being. Having left the waters of baptism, 
whether, as Tertullian (A.D. 192) declares «, they are sought 
for, "in the fountain, the lake, the river, or the sea,*' 
they had entered into a contract (to keep up the meta- 
phor) which it would take some time to fulfil, and which 
of course, if broken, by parity of reason would deprive 
them of any and every advantage such a contract pre- 
supposes. 

The general and ordinary mode of baptizing was by 
immersion, or dipping the person three times under water ; 
but as may be imagined, this rule had an exception ; for 
instance, a person might be too ill either to be brought to 
the water, or to undergo the submersion. In this case, he 
was permitted to be baptized at home or in bed, as Nova- 
tian was in the third centiu-y, and that too, as is natural to 
suppose, by affusion, or pouring the element upon the per- 
son. From the circumstance of Cornelius in vindicating 
his right to the episcopate against Novatian who had been 
made a bishop of Rome by a schismatical body of his own, 

B Nulla distinctio est, mari quis an stagno, flumine an fonte, lacu an alvoe 
diluatur. — Tert.De Bapt., c. 4. 
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alleging that his opponent had been baptized in his bed, it 
is believed that clinick baptism was considered as a bar to 
the person so baptized ever holding any high office in the 
Christian Church. It was a dispute about the re-admission 
of the lapsed to Church privileges which engendered this 
schism. 

Baptism in the open air continued until the period of 
the Saxons. Faulinus is said to have baptized a thousand 
persons at once in the river Swale. The candidates were 
required to be naked; a custom which SS. Ambrose, A.D. 
374, and Chrysostom, A.D. 398, mention as prevailing in 
their time : (" nudi in saeculo nascimur, nudi etiam accedi- 
mus ad lavacrum;^^ Ambros. Serm. evravda yvfiporrj^, 
KCLKel yvfjLvoTr)^' Chr.) For the sake of a date — it was after 
Coifi, the chief-priest of Northumbria, had persuaded king 
Edwin to listen to Faulinus and the " new doctrine,'^ that 
the king was baptized at York on Easter-day, A.D. 627, 
in a small oratory hastily built of timber and dedicated 
to St. Peter^. From so small a beginning arose the large 
and magnificent minster of that ancient city; here he 
fixed the seat of a bishopric for Faulinus, who, as he was 
wont, removed from place to place with the court, in- 
structing and baptizing where opportunity offered. One 
of the places where he halted, besides at Catterick on the 
Swale, was at Yeverlin in Glendale, where so numerous 
were the people who flocked to him that he was engaged 
for thirty-six days in giving them daily instruction, and 
when sufficiently advanced, he baptized them in the little 
river Glen, for as yet there were " no baptisteries built," 
as we learn from Bede, A.D. 666. 

We come. now to consider something of these structures : 
and here, strictly speaking, the history of baptismal fonts 
has its commencement. I trust, however, that my previous 

^ Bede, lib. ii. c. 13, &c. ; and Book of the Church, Southey, p. 28, &c. 
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remarks have not been altogether uninteresting^ I have no 
right to question their usefulness. And what I say of the 
past, I say of the future, that such information as I have 
about the manner of baptizing is mainly acquired, as indeed 
it must be, when we began at a period at the very least 
1800 years ago, — in a word, this paper, is little more than 
the result of others' researches, clothed up here and there 
in an original form. 

When the Venerable Bede observed that as yet no 
baptisteries were built, plainly his thoughts were circum- 
scribed by the English Channel. His remark does not 
apply to foreign churches, as is evident from what we read 
in Bingham^s Origines Ecclesiasticse, or Antiquities of the 
Christian Church. That author, in his vast amount of 
" ancient learning," makes mention of Eusebius, A.D. 315, 
as thus speaking of the church of Paulinus at Tyre: " When 
that curious artist had finished his famous structure with- 
in, he then set himself about the exedrse, or buildings 
that joined one to another by the sides of the church ; by 
which buildings, he tells us, he chiefly meant the place 
which was for the use of those who needed the purgation 
and sprinkling of water and the Holy Ghost, that is, 
doubtless, the baptistery of the church*." The same histo- 
rian describes the church of Antioch built by Constantino 
after the same manner, telling us that it was surrounded 
with exedrse, and buildings thiat had lower and upper 
stories in them. Hence the exedirse, as the name implies, 
were buildings distinct from the church, and so, conse- 
quently, was the baptistery. Paulinus, bishop of Nola, in 
a letter to Severus : " Tu vero etiam baptisterium basili- 
cis duabus interpositum condidisti'''^ — from which it seems 
he built two churches with a baptistery between; and St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, A.D. 350, speaks of it as a distinct 

i Lib? viii. cap. vii. k Paulio., Ep. xii. ad Sev. 
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building with its irpoauKiov ot/cop or ante-room, where 
renunciation of Satan, and confession of faith was made, 
and its ia-drepov oIkop, or inner room, where baptism was 
performed ; for this there were separate apartments, and 
deaconesses, whose business it was to denude and pre- 
pare the women for immersion. These buildings, as Grose 
informs us, " were covered at the top, and supplied with 
fresh spring water by pipes laid into the sustaining co- 
lumns, or walls, and were let out by cocks in the form 
of stags^ heads, limbs, and other animals^'* The sacra- 
ment of Baptism being administered only at stated times 
in the year, and seldom, gave rise to the capaciousness 
of the baptistery in order to accommodate "the great 
multitudes who were usually baptized at the same time/^ 
Besides, the mode of baptizing, by immersion generally, 
required a very large font, especially for adults. Wall 
observes that the baptistery " had a cistern, font, or pond, 
large enough for several at once to go into the water, 
divided into two parts, one for men, the other for women.^^ 
I take it these terms have a synonymous meaning, each 
signifying the same thing. These structures, according to 
Durandus, continued as exedrse, out of the church, till the 
sixth century. When Montgomery, in Dio. Heref. was 
raised from a chapel of ease to the dignity of a parochial 
church it was ordered, "quod ipsa ecclesia fontes ha- 
beat," that the church should have fontsm. The question 
whether one was intended for adults exclusively, and the 
other for infants, or whether herein we see a distinct pro- 
vision for public and private baptism, seems to be decided 
upon no more satisfactory ground than what is simply 
conjectural; unless indeed, that from an ancient canon 
(Cone. Lerid. Decret.) presupposing not only a fons, but 
in some instances, a vas, or vessel capable of being re- 

1 Vol. i. p. 156. m Archaeologia, vol. x. p. 209. 
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moved out of the church, ''extra ecclesiam deportari/^ 
we suppose it was for the greater reverence in case of pri- 
vate or clinick baptism that the second vessel was set apart 
from all secular use, and employed in sacred purposes only. 
Inclination favours the conjecture, and the suggestion, 
perhaps, may not be whoUy without its advantages. 

At first baptisteries were only erected in great cities, in 
or near the principal church, and mostly where the bishop 
resided. This is said to be the case, by Durandus, at Pisa, 
Florence, Bologna, Parma, and other cities in Italy. In 
after ages they were set up in country parishes, for the 
council of Auxerre speaks of baptizing in villages by 
allowance. There is a building, I believe, still remain- 
ing at Canterbury, supposed to have been a baptistery, 
and, in an Ecclesiastical and Topographical description 
of England, published by Mr. Parker, the first number, 
Bedfordshire, being lately brought out, I find that the 
church of St. Mary, Luton, is " celebrated for its bap- 
tistery chapel over the font.^* 

In process of time, probably from infant baptism be- 
coming more general, the immersion began to yield to 
affusion, or even aspersion : and to this may, I think, be 
traced the gradual diminutiveness which the fonts assumed, 
until they reached their present dimidiated size, such as 
we sometimes see in modem churches. It appears that 
the cold climates held the custom of dipping as long as any, 
for England, which is one of the coldest, was one of the 
latest that admitted this alteration of the ordinary way. 
Calvin, in his Institute, was the first to prescribe affusion 
absolutely. The coldness of our climate was evidently the 
assigned reason for custom growing up into a law. The 
celebrated author in his History of Paedobaptism has the 
following singular passage upon this point. He says, " It 
being allowed to weak children (though strong enough to be 
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brought to church) to be baptized by afiFusion, many fond 
ladies and gentlewomen first, and then by degrees the 
common people would obtain favour of the priest to have 
their children pass for weak children, too tender to endure 
dipping in the water. Especially if some instance really 
were, or were but fancied and framed of some child^s 
taking cold, or being otherwise prejudiced by its being 
dipped'*.'^ 

Erasmus, in temp. Hen. VIII. remarks, " we dip children 
newly come forth all over into cold water, which has stood a 
long time in a stone font /^ but, as Lyndwode, dean of the 
arches in temp. Hen.V. observes, "this is not to be accounted 
to be of the necessity or essence of baptism, but it may be 
given by pouring or sprinkling,^^ just as the size of the seal 
does not aflRect the validity of the deed. Basilides was bap- 
tized in prison, and most probably, from the harsh custody 
in which prisoners were kept, by afiFusion only of some small 
quantity of water. The like may be said of the jailor bap- 
tized by St. Paul in haste, the same hour of the night (in 
which he was converted) "he and all his straightway °/^ 
King Etheldred is said to have berayed his baptistery, 
and the Archbishop St. Dunstan who performed the cere- 
mony predicted that in consequence he would be a cow- 
ardly fellow. The meaning, I suppose to be, his refusal 
to undergo immersion. Richard, earl of Warwick, is 
represented A.D. 1381, as baptized by immersion in a 
hexagon font, supported on six pillars round a central 
shaft. King Richard II., his godfather, holding his hand 
on his head. The introduction of afiFusion did not how- 
ever supersede at first the original immersion, the choice 
of either being left tp the parents, as indeed it is now, as 
may be seen from the rubrics in the baptismal services ; 
or rather, dipping is recognised as the regular mode, while 

n Wall, vol. ii. ° Wall, vol. ii. p. 390. 

B 
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affofiion is a provisionary clause^ in case of the child's 
inability ''to well endure it/^ Queen Elizabeth forbad 
sprinklings and enjoined churchwardens "that in every 
church there be a founte not a bason where baptism may 
be adm*, and that it be kept comely and clean." The 
Common Prayer-Book, as we now have it, prescribes aflFu- 
sion^ and not aspersion or sprinkling, where dipping is not 
resorted to. In the public oflSce, the priest " shall pour 
water upon i/." In that for baptism in houses, "the 
minister shall pour water upon it /^ here dipping is not so 
much as mentioned, an indirect argument that such was 
intended to be the mode in which infants in health were 
to be baptized ; and in that for such as are of riper years, 
the priest " shall dip him in the water, or pour water upon 
him ;*' in this case, either mode seems discretionary, with- 
out regard to the health of the candidate. 

Fonts are mentioned in the council of Toledo, A.D. 694, 
so caUed, says Wheatley, " because Baptism was originally 
performed in springs or fountains.^^ The initiatory nature 
of the sacrament is the reason of their position being at 
the entrance, or western end of the church. 

The distinction then between a baptistery and a font is 
apparent; the former was usually styled ^a>TiaTi]piovy a 
place of illumination, either with reference to the sacra- 
ment <f>di>Ti,<Tfia, or to the previous instruction in the Chris- 
tian faith to be learned by the catechumens before they 
were conducted to the KoXvfi^rjdpa, or piscina, the laver 
of the new birth into which they went down by steps. 
St. Ambrose was wont, after the lessons and homilies p, to 
retire into the baptistery to teach the candidates the 
"symbolum^^ or creed. The former, therefore, was the 
whole house where the font was, while the latter was the 

P Post lectiones atque tractatum dimissis catecliumenis, symbolum aliqui. 
bus competentibus in baptisteriis basilicae. — Ambros. £p. 33. ad Marcellin. 
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fountain^ or pool of water, wherein Baptism was per- 
formed. 

An ancient canon of Con. Lerid.** required that the 
font should be of stone. So does Edmund, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his Constitutions, 1236. And equally so 
the 81st canon of our Church: "According to a former 
constitution, too much neglected in many places, we ap- 
point that there shall be a font of stone in every church 
and chapel where Baptism is to be ministered, the same to 
be set in the ancient usual places, in which only font the 
minister shall baptize publicly'.^* Neither does this ne- 
cessarily infer that the practice of immersion ceased when 
they were directed to be set up in churches, for, I may 
say, I believe all the older fonts are of sufficient depth 
and width for the dipping of infants, as at Aylesbury and 
the two Eambles, for instance. The substance may have 
a reference to the chief corner-stone and the rock, and 
the very name, font, points forward, almost irresistibly, 
to the " fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness.'^ 

Bishop Ridley is said by Sparrow to have enquired 
" whether any useth to hallow the font on Easter-eve." Of 
this ancient ceremony, which was performed on Whitsun- 
eve likewise, we find the following notice taken by Grose 
as quoted by Strut : " In the begynning of holy chirch, 
all the children weren kept to be crystened on thys even 
at the font hallowing; but now for enchesone that in 
soe long abydynge they might dye without crystendome, 
therefore holi chirch ordeyneth to crysten at all the times 
of the year save 8 daies before these eveyns, the child 
shall abide till the font hallowing, if it may be savely for 
periU of deth and ells not«.^^ 

Somner', in his Antiquities of Canterbury, has remarked 

q ArchaeoL, vol. v. letter from Mr. Carte. ^ Can. 81. 

• Grose's Antiq., vol. i. p. 156. ' Archaeol., vol. x. Cough's Observ. 

b2 
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that the metropolitan church there was at the time of his 
writing "newly graced with what before it never had, 
though much wanted, a fixed font." Bishop Warner is 
said to have been the donor in 1636, supposed by some to 
have been the first ; and indeed it has been asserted that 
there were few cathedrals ornamented with fixed fonts at 
a much earlier period than that of Canterbury, unless 
they had likewise parochial altars for the use of the lay 
people of some contiguous district ; but this principle, as 
is seen &om the example in Winchester cathedral, does 
not universally hold good. 

By the Constitutions of Abp. Edmund, before recited, 
the font was to be " lapideum," but in case stone could 
not be had, " vel aliud competens," something else suitable 
or corresponding. Several composed entirely of lead are 
still remaining, as at Dorchester, Warborough, Oxford- 
shire ; Long Whellington, Wolstone, Childrey, and Clewer, 
Berks ; Ashover in Derbyshire ; Siston and Slimbridge in 
Gloucestershire. Stone, with an inner lining of lead, was 
generally made use of. Tin was prohibited for all eccle- 
siastical purposes. The object of the leaden lining was to 
prevent the water being absorbed into the stone, and this 
was necessary by reason of the water being permitted to 
remain in the font for some limited period. According to 
2 Edm., as laid down by Lyndwode, it was not to be kept 
above seven days in the font, and by the rubric of 2 Ed. 
VI. it was ordered that it should be changed once in every 
month at the least". The orifice or channel at the bottom 
of the older fonts, which we invariably see either entire or 
choked up, was perforated to admit the water running off 
into the earth beneath; a plug was employed to retain 
the element in the vessel as required. This too is a clue 
to the covers or lids with which they were furnished, and 

« Bum's Eccl. Law, « font." 
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these were so constructed that they might be fastened 
down with lock and key, traces of which ancient custom 
are still frequently visible. " Pontes baptismales sub sera 
clausi teneantur propter sortilegia." Abp. Edm. Cons. Here 
we have both the law and the reason. The sortilegium is 
mentioned by Lyndwode as being a superstition better 
understood than explained. Some one has assigned that 
it was to prevent the superstitious carrying away the 
water in which a child had been baptized to the house of 
a diseased person, either to be drunk, or used as a lotion 
would be, to wash diseased parts. A fabulous legend of 
Constantino having cured himself of a leprosy by a like 
remedy might perhaps give rise to the precaution, but 
may we not adopt a more reasonable interpretation, and 
suppose that the reverential regard rightly attached to 
the consecrated element of a sacrament suggested the 
closer custody of lock and key, thus preserving it from 
the defilement of dust, as also from exposure to any med- 
dling curiosity. 

That conventual churches were not without their fonts 
the following unharmonious proceeding which once took 
place at Sherbourn, Dorset, affords ample proof. The in- 
habitants, it appears, took upon themselves to pull down 
the old font in the body of the church in which the in- 
fants of Sherbourn were commonly baptized, and re-erect- 
ing a new one, they placed it in another part of the 
church, alleging as a reason the narrowness of the door 
through which they had to pass before its removal. Upon 
this a sharp contention arose between the two parties, 
many angry words were exchanged, and animosity ran 
high on both sides, until at length the bishop interfered 
and settled the matter in dispute, by ordering the font to 
be replaced in its original situation, thus satisfying one 
party; and the door to be enlarged, to suit the conve- 
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nience of the townspeople. Another account is^ that so 
enraged was the priest at what had been done that he 
shot a fiery arrow at that part of the roof which separated 
the priest from the people^ intending to make a wider 
division than before^ and in so doing set on fire the whole 
buildings not caring to remember that, cut the beam asun- 
der and both ends will fall. Both these stories are thus 
quaintly confirmed by Leland in his Itinerary^. 

"The Toune of Shirbume is in cumpace a 2 miles. 
S. Mary the Abbay Chirch, sumtime a Paroche Chirch, 
burnid a hunderith yeres or more sins by a sedition in 
the Toune for a Font broken down by a Boucher caullid 
Water Gallor. 

"Some say that a Prest shot an arow with fier to a 
Pece in the Partition of the Abbay chirch and Paroch 
Chirch then be chaunce readid or thatchid. The Toun 
was compellid to help to the re-edification of it. Date 
Jan. 8th, A.D. 1436.^' 

A writer in 1645 says, "I have been an eye-witness of 
many infants dipped ;*' but then came the meagre, miser- 
able substitution for the Liturgy, the Directory, which, 
directing fonts to be removed out of churches, " reformed 
them into basons,^^ and hence it frequently happened that 
they were either sold for sake of the material, or converted 
iato horse-troughs. The one at Stone, in this county, is 
known to have done service in a gentleman's garden. 
"The use was, the minister continuing in his reading 
desk, the child was brought and held below him, and 
there was placed for that use a little bason of water about 
the bigness of a syllabub-pot, into which the minister dip- 
ping his fingers, and then holding his hand over the face 
of a child, some drops would fall from his fingers on the 
child's face;'' for the Directory says it is "not only law- 

» Vol. iii. fol.90. 
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fill, but most expedient, to use pouring or sprinklingy/* 
So that this becomes a distinct era in our little history. 
At the Restoration they were repurchased, and being res- 
cued fi'om their profane treatment, were restored to their 
proper use and place. For this creditable act the grati- 
tude of after generations is rightly due. 

And yet, notwithstanding the danger that existed of 
these hallowed vessels being as completely destroyed 
as they were profaned, in the triumph of Puritanism, 
certain it is, that no part of the church fiimiture has 
been more carefully, may we not add providentially, 
preserved, through successive generations, than our older 
baptismal fonts. This easily accounts for the known 
circumstance of there being more Norman fonts existing 
than Norman churches. It is no uncommon occurrence 
to meet with a font manifestly of earlier origin than the 
church in which it is, as at Drayton-Beauchamp for in- 
stance. Thus the architecture of the church is no true 
criterion to judge of the architecture of the font ; where, 
however, both are cotemporary, their architectural features 
will be generally found to coincide. Still, as a rule, this 
should not be the basis of our determining upon the 
probable date of the font ; for, as is frequently the case, 
where an old church is taken down, and a new one re- 
erected on its site, the font of the old church will be 
replaced in the one newly built; so, on the other hand, an 
old font in an old church may be replaced by another of a 
non-corresponding style. Moreover, the sort of stone 
being identical, or at variance with that of which the 
church itself is composed, is no safe guide to determine 
upon, " for many quarries which supplied rag or small 
ashlar would not yield large or solid blocks for fonts.^^ "A 
rude block of stone hollowed out at the top with scarcely 

y Wall, vol. ii. p. 204. 
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a moulding or particle of sculpture upon it requires in 
truth a critical and experienced eye to guess at its probable 
antiquity/' And hence it has been remarked that in all 
probability " a considerable number of fonts now exist in 
England wherein the Saxon infant received the waters of 
salvation from the hand of that ancient priest whose bones^ 
for aught we know, may moulder under the pavement of a 
church reconstructed on its original foundations six cen- 
turies after his death.*' The first well-defined shape which 
the font assumes is that of a circular, tub-shaped vessel; 
some of these may be of Saxon origin, many are Norman. 
The font at Little Billing, Northants, is a singular specimen 
of this early jar-like shape ; it has been classed as very 
early Norman, an opinion formed perhaps from a curious 
legend engraved on it in characters exactly conformable to 
the great seal of William the Conqueror*. Some were 
highly emblemized, as at Castle Frome,]^in Herefordshire, 
and at Darent in Kent. These are thus well described by 
Bloxam ". " On the font at Castle Frome are sculptured, 
in bold relief, the four evangelistic symbols, an angel, a 
lion, a calf, and an eagle, and the baptism of our Saviour 
in the river Jordan, St. John being represented with a 
maniple, and above the head of our Saviour is a hand 
emerging from a cloud, the symbol of the Almighty 
Father. Around that of Darent, under a series of eight 
semicircular arches, are figures very rudely executed, 
representing in one compartment the ancient ceremony of 
baptism by total immersion ; in another David playing on 
the harp ; in a third a sagittary regardant shooting with a 
bow and arrow ; in a fourth a gryphon segreant ; in a fifth 
a lion rampant, and three other curious designs.'' 

The variety of design peculiar to those of this country, and 
the far-fetched and obscure symbolism we sometimes meet 

* Taley. » Goth. Arch., p. 141. 
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with, approaching, one may almost say, in some cases to 
impropriety, renders a true classification a difficult work. 
Those in Normandy and Picardy are comparatively meagre 
in design or embellishment. Those of modern date are 
nearly all of Flemish marble, commonly oval, and some 
are divided into two basons by a division of marble. Mr. 
Bickman has enumerated nine ancient foreign fonts, 
being all he could meet with, though a tour in search of 
them being an express object. It may be proper here to 
mention a story how Constantine gave a rich font to the 
church wherein he himself was baptized. " It was made,^^ 
says Damasus, " of porphyretic marble, overlaid with silver; 
in the middle of it was a marble pillar, and on it a vial of 
pure gold, filled with balsam to burn as in a lamp. On 
the brim of the font was a lamp of pure gold pouring out 
water. On the right hand of that a silver image of Christ 
and on the left hand a silver image of St. John Baptist, 
holding a label with this inscription, ^ Behold the Lamb 
of God which taketh away the sins of the world.' Besides 
all these there were seven silver harts pouring out water 
into the fountain.*' ^ But this,'' Bingham continues, " is a 
mere fabulous legend," and this Damasus a mock-Damasus, 
a spurious author. However, should any one be lavishly dis- 
posed, the above story might assist him in his design, though 
it is by no means to be recommended. Simplicity is the 
character of the Church- Service, and her furniture should be 
corresponsive. The ^aliud corapetens' before named, I take 
it does not apply either to silver images or silver harts, nor 
yet to silver-lining. A good quality of lead seems to have 
been the material employed when stone could not be pro- 
cured. (Here the Rev. A. Baker, Hon. Sec, mentioned the 
existence of a small silver font at West Wycomb**.) 

'' The writer has since ascertained that the font is of silver gilt, and of date 
A.D. 1760. 
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Some fonts bear inscriptions : the one at Keysoe in 
Bedfordshire is a remarkable instance. It has thus been 
translated in modem French. 

** Restez : qui par ici passerez 
Pour I'ame de Ware! priez : 
Que Dieu par sa gprace 
Merci lui fasse voir. Amen«." 

The characters of the original are reckoned to be coeval 
with the font, circ. 1200. Of course this violates a princi- 
ple, rather doctrine, of the reformed Church. Sepulchral 
inscriptions are not unusual, as at Bolton, Torks., and 
Newark, Notts. Heraldic panels, either plain, or em- 
blazoned, may be met with in those of later date. The 
modem font at Hartwell may be named as an example, 
distinguishing the family of Dr. Lee; the marks of 
cadency are observed in the crescent, and the martlett. 

But I am somewhat digressing from my original purpose, 
which was to treat the subject more as a matter of history, 
than as architecturally, which would embrace these pecu- 
liarities of ornament as assisting to fix a date. I would 
however mention, as regards inscriptions, the following, 
which is inscribed on the summit of the rim of a newly- 
erected and elaborately executed font in the Holy Trinity 
church, Ryde, Isle of Wight ; it is gratifying, as for other 
reasons, so also for example's sake ; " D. O. M. Patri, Filio 
Spiritui Sancto propter filium ex aqua servatum dum duos 
ipse comites submerses servaret D. D. gratus cum liberis 
pater.*^ It records a father^s and his children's thank- 
oflFering for the preservation of a son in his attempt to save 
two companions who were drowned. 

We must all allow, that one important feature in the 
history of fonts is the growing reverence manifested to- 
wards them, as indeed to the House of God generally. 
Surely it cannot but be a false notion to suppose that a 

° Paley, Bap. Fonts. 
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well-tempered reverence for the place where God has fixed 
His name^ where the sacraments of His grace are admin- 
istered, and where His sacred word is preached, must 
necessarily engender either a self-glorying superstition on 
the one hand, or degenerate into a cold formality on the 
other. The excellent George Herbert in holy fervour could 
exclaim, 

" When once thy foot enters the church, be bare, 
God is more there than thou ; for thou art there 
Only by His permission, then beware, 
And make thyself all reverence and fear. " 

The Church Porch. 

Is it not therefore rather a duty we owe to the divine ob- 
ject of our worship, a benefit indeed to ourselves, to cul- 
tivate that personal awe for places so holy which may check 
us in our indiflference with respect to our behaviour while 
in them ; and when out of them, to their preservation, 
comeliness, and order. And yet in all cases our reverence 
for the outward fabric, we trust, is not manifested towards 
it, as considered in and by itself, but as emanating fipom 
an adoring love to her great Head, for whose worship it is 
set apart, and by whose presence it is hallowed. The time 
is happily gone by, sunk we hope in perpetual oblivion, 
when the more holy the object, the more wanton the de- 
rision. No one, raethinks, be he churchman or separatist, 
would bear to see repeated the disgraceful conduct of some 
puritan soldiers once in Lichfield cathedral; their memory 
is stained by such a record as this : " They brought a calf 
dressed in linen, to the font, and sprinkled it with water, 
in derision of baptism**/^ 

Speaking of irreverent acts, which come down to us in 
the darker chronicles of history, casting a gloomy shadow 
indeed over the past, though, it is hoped, not without 
darting forth a more kindly and illumined ray upon time 

<* Poole's Appr. Character of Church Architecture. 
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present, and time to come, I would refer, for a moment, 
to a saddening event thus related by Bishop Hall, and 
recorded by Wordsworth in his Ecclesiastical Biography. 
He says, (and he had just before consented to have the 
heads of some pictures of SS, Ambrose, Austin, fee, found 
in his private chapel, taken off, in order to satisfy the 
sinful cravings of his enemies, without demolishing the 
whole) — he proceeds to say, ^' there was not that care and 
moderation used in reforming the cathedral church bor- 
dering upon my palace,^^ and then he describes, at length, 
that " furious sacrilege,^^ which he stamps as " tragical,^' 
and not without the best of reasons. Monuments, seats, 
organ-pipes, vestments, service books, and singing-books 
were carried in a kind of sacrilegious and profane proces- 
sion, to the fire in the market-place, headed by '^ a lewd 
wretch in his cope trailing in the dirt, with a service book 
in his hand, imitating in an impious scorn the tune, and 
usurping the words of the litany used formerly in the 
church.'' And it was no news upon this guild-day to have 
the cathedral now open on all sides to be filled with 
musketeers, waiting for the mayor's return, drinking and 
tobacconing as freely as if it had turned alehouse. 

And, indeed, in unison with one express object of our 
society, — to remove but once more the veil of years sepa- 
rating the actual past from the living present, that others' 
failings may be our safe-guards, and that as the hand of 
the desecrator elicits from our minds in this our day, 
thoughts against him, of shame not unmingled with a 
pitiful sorrow, that man, fallen as he is from his original 
estate, should so far banish from his inward soul all sense 
of sacredness for holy things and holy places, — we seeing 
its evils, may be more alive to its causes, and so avoiding 
them, may rejoice in its contrary good, a brief reference to 
the life of Dr. Featley, when Rector of Acton, Middlesex, 
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which, while it throws a dark cloud over the actions of his 
day, may yet serve the purposes of archaeology, and if 
serving truly, will shew itself in an increased desire to 
avoid as far as possible those same unbecoming notions 
which began in irreverence and ended in desecration. 

It was in Nov., 1642, that this man of moderation, in 
matters of doctrine inclined to puritanism, in canonical 
and rubrical obedience faithful and exact, was the victim 
of persecution from quarters least to be expected. Some 
soldiers stationed in his parish heard of his conscientious 
attachment to the Church ; this war-note spread like a con- 
suming flame throughout their ranks, they hastened with 
unholy steps to the house of prayer, where he was wont 
to officiate on every Sabbath-day. With impious hands 
having broken open the church door, they defaced and pro- 
faned the interior, pulled down the font y destroyed the win- 
dows, tore up and burnt the altar-rails, set there for such 
as in chaste humility and steady faith were wont to praise 
and feed upon their unseen Living Bread in frequent eu- 
charists, — and, further, they would have wreaked out their 
vengeance upon the Church Prayer-Book itself, had not a 
little child providentially conveyed it out of reach into a 
place of safety, until the storm of sacrilege had overpast. 

In the Feb. following, five soldiers entered another 
church of his in Lambeth, on a Sunday, intending to 
murder him, but, he being forewarned of his danger, de- 
layed at home, and so escaped. Not so, all the rest — the 
soldiers had come thirsting for blood, and they would have 
it slaked. They vented their fury upon the assembled 
congregation, one of whom they mortally wounded, an- 
other they shot dead upon the spot, declaring that if they 
could but get the doctor, " they would chop the rogue as 
small as herbs, for suiFering pottage (meaning the Book of 
Common Prayer) to be read in his church," Others threat- 
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ened to take away his life in language too gross to be 
repeated. Surely they must have forgotten Where it is 
written, and Who wrote it, " Ye shall keep My sabbaths, 
and reverence My sanctuary/' 

This, then, is what irreverence, or rather, I should say, 
what a blasphemous fanaticism will do; but though it 
does not follow that irreverence must always include such 
fanaticism, yet, we believe, that such fanaticism as would 
lead to the spoliation of holy things must inevitably be 
accompanied with a complete absence of all respect for the 
things belonging to the worship of the Majesty on High, 
and it is to be feared, as a consequence, too much so for 
the Mighty One Himself. To say the least, then, irre- 
verence is a dangerous seed; true, it may not grow up 
into such wicked excess as may be seen in what happened 
during the lives of Hall and of Featley, but yet, being evil 
in itself, it cannot possibly be productive of good. A truly 
opposite mind to this, we may be thankful to believe, is 
rightly and reasonably increasing among us. The age of 
whitewash is on the decline, and instead of some curiously- 
schemed wedgwood, or household-adapted bason, the font 
itself is becoming more generally restored to its legitimate 
use, as the vessel set apart to contain the ^' water wherein 
the person is baptized ;'' and this I have reason to believe, 
where practicable, is the wish of our Right Rev. President, 
the Bishop of the diocese. So, on the other hand, the 
place of Baptism is beginning to be removed from the 
communion-table to the western part of the church, ob- 
viously the right place, from its initiatory nature, and as 
being the passport, as it were, to the sustaining Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper. 

I would now merely take occasion to add, fipom the 
example in the Holy Trinity church at Ryde, that where 
a font is either non-existent, or requires renewal, a more 
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serviceable or fitting memorial^ either by way of a thank- 
oflTering, or to perpetuate the memory of departed friends, 
can, in my own humble judgment, scarce be found than 
is afforded in the numerous varieties of baptismal fonts. 
Certainly the same sum which is expended on huge piles 
of marble, which however graceful in themselves, magni- 
ficent as works of art, or gratifying to the connoisseur, yet 
confer no real benefit upon the church or her worshippers, 
would purchase something else, which, while it would serve 
every purpose of a memorial, and be more satisfying because 
useful, might either add to the beauty or stability of the 
sanctuary, or to the more comely performance of the di- 
vine services in which the surviving friends would them- 
selves engage, and so embracing a twofold object would 
advantage the living as well as commemorate the dead. 

We believe, in the words of our homily for repairing and 
keeping clean, and comely adorning of churches, "That 
it is sin and shame to see so many churches so ruinously 
and so foully decayed almost in every corner. If a man's 
private house wherein he dwelleth be decayed he will 
never cease till it be restored up again. Yea, if his barn 
where he keepeth his corn be out of reparations, what dili- 
gence useth he to make it in perfect state again ! And 
shall we be forgetful towards that house of God, wherein 
be entreated the words of our eternal salvation, wherein 
be ministered the Sacraments and mysteries of our re- 
demption. The fountain of our regeneration is there pre- 
sented unto us, the partaking of the body and blood of 
our Saviour Christ is there ofltered unto us; and shall 
we not esteem the place where so heavenly things are 
handled ? Wherefore, if ye have any reverence to the ser- 
vice of God, keep your churches in good repair, whereby 
ye shall not only please God, but also deserve the good 
report of all godly people." 
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Archdeacon Hare must have been actuated by a like 
principle when he enjoined, — ^may we not say, through the 
wardens of the Church, to every sincere member of her 
communion, — " your duty is to take care that the house 
of God in your parishes shall be such as befits the worship 
of God; you ought to feel that it is a noble charge to 
take care of that house. It ought to be your ambition, 
your glory, the wish of your hearts to see that house 
pure, and perfect, and beautiful: to repair whatever in- 
jury it may have sustained, to restore it to its ancient 
integrity/^ 

And here I will conclude, having, I fear, exhausted 
your patience long since. I cannot but wish that the 
subject had fallen into abler hands than it has done. I 
now take leave of it, soliciting pardon for all imperfec- 
tions, and sincerely trusting that if it has been found in 
any degree interesting, it may, in some respects, prove 
practically beneficial. 



AYLESBURY. 

Cup-shaped, escaloped, with upper edging of banded fo- 
liage; remarkable projecting chevron moulding on stem; 
square base, with cushion moulding. There are remains of 
the fastening of the cover on the rim. 

This font appears to be the type of several others of the 
same character in the neighbourhood ; e. g. Weston Turville, 
Monk's Risborough, Great Kimble, &c. 

FT. IN. 

External diameter of bowl . . 2 11 

Interior depth 13 

Entire height 3 4^ 
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BIERTON. 
§b. 3}ames. 

A PECULIAR tub-shaped bowl, with stem of nearly the same 
circumference, having cable mouldings round the rim and 
stem, and semicircular moulding with fillet at the depth of the 
bowl. The plinth, if any, is covered by a modern deal step. 

FT. IN. 

Height from step .... 2 4 

Entire height .... 3 8 

External diameter . . . 2 6^ 

Depth 1 3| 



DRAYTON-BEAUCHAMP. 
a. iWatg. 

Circular bowl, stem, and plinth; surrounded by plain 
Norman arcade. It has been recently lined with lead, and 
the bason removed, at the recommendation of the Diocesan. 

This font acquires additional interest as belonging to the 
church of Hooker's first incumbency. 
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GREAT KIMBLE. 



§b. ^NTicfioIas. 



Very like that at Aylesbury, with the addition of an upper 
edge of cable moulding. 

Remains of vermilion colour appear on the grooved sides. 
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